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KUNAMA VERB PHiWSE 

E» David Thompson 

This study is a, continuation of Thompson 19 83^ continuing the 
numbering therein. (Henceforth the previous work will be referred 
to by T2.4, meaning section 2.4 of Thompson 19 83, etc. if not more 
fully specified) , My own preference for a theoretical basis is an 
American structuralist framework, modified by some suggestions in 
Fillmore 1968 and more recent linguistic studies and my contacts 
with a number of languages which are very unlike English (e.g. Ku- 
nama, Nera, Maori) . The building blocks of a sentence are a number 
of Noun Phrases and a Verb Phrase (terminology in my late 19 60's 
work on Nera, which appeared as Thompson 1976, was Noun Complex and 
Verb Complex) . My definition of Verb Phrase is limited to the Wexh 
itself and its appendages, not including the Noun Phrases in the 
"Predicate" (which I find a completely useless term) such as Direct 
Object, Indirect Object (NP2, NP3, etc.). 

This primacy of the two kinds of phrases explains what seems 
to be a mixture of morphology and syntax in that syntax (sentence 
relationships) is indicated in the structure of the Noun and Noun 
Phrase by segments that do not stand alone as separate words. This 
principle is not so clear in English and other languages in which 
Prepositions and Demonstratives are words separate from Nouns, but 
if one takes English, for example, phrase by phrase, it will be 
seen that the principle is the same as for Kunama, although the 
word order is sometimes completely the reverse. It is possible to 
have a whole "Sentence" contained in the boundaries of a Kunama 
Verb word. 

4, 1 Verb types 

There are two Types, Classes, or Conjugations of verbs. These 
lave already been labelled I and II in previous studies of Kumana 
(Castelnuovo 1938, Tucker and Bryan 1966: 336-347). It would be 
lore in keeping with the usages of the language had the numbering 
)een the other way around, since Type II is far more complex than 
?ype I and seems likely to be the older form. Type I on the other 
land is much simpler, a:id has, I believe, grown out of a convenient 
.diom common to other languages of the area (see 4,1,1 below). 

Type I: Verb Base + Pronoun Subject + Tense, etc. 

Type II: Pronoun Subject-Object + Verb Base + Tense, etc. 

In addition the Pronoun Subject of Type I distinguishes only 
singular and plural, but the Subject-Object (combined) has singular, 
plural, and dual forms. Very few Verbs are found which occur in 
both Types I and II (hereafter 1 and 2) . Examples of other languag- 
es with similar systems are Cushitic and Saharan (Tucker and Bryan 
1966: 501, 171 resp.) , 
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4,1,1 Type 1 verbs 

Tlic pfORo^n subjects of Type 1 are auxiliaries, which may be 
used indep&n/^entlyfWith the basic meaning of "say" in a construct- 
ion which is (-Mmmon to Ethiopian languages, including Semitic (see 
Ferguson 1976, Waioy aiK^ Armbruster 1934). 

Amharic: zimm (2) aJA » Tigre: tim bela , Nera; tim masso 
all mean "he said zimm/tim", i.e,, "he was silent, kept mum". 

The Kunama system Type 1 verb seems to be an application of 
this principle extended to a regular conjugation for a variety of 
meanings including the formation of new verbs and the assimilation 
of borrowed words into the verbal system. 

Table 1 

Conjugation of auxiliary "say" of Type 1 verbs 



1 sg. 


Pronouns 
aba I 


- 


Infin- 
itive 
na 


Jus-^ 

sive 

na 


Imper- 
ative 


"Aorist" 
jia-ke 


I said 


1 excl- 


ame 
ame 


we, 
we, 


du. 




ma 


ma 




ma-ke 


we said 


1 incl. 


kime 
kime 


we, 
we, 


Pl. 
du. 




di 


di 




d(i)"ke 


we s^id 


2 5-. 


ena 


thou 




nu 




da 


n-ke 


thou said 


2 pi. 
2 du. 


eme 
erne 


you 

you 


two 


- 


mu 




mu 


n-ke 


you said 


3 sg. 


unu 


he, 
it 


she 


r 


su 


su 




s-ke 


he, she, 
it said 


3 pi. 
du. 


ime 
ime 


they 
they two 


mu 


mu 




n-ke 


they said 



Used on their own these suffixes are a sort of "verbal quot- 
ation mark", following quoted speech: 

awa su "Come to me", let him say; aba nume s-ke "It is not 

i"r he said 

(See Ferguson 1976: 71-72 for examples of use of "say" as an 
auxiliary) . 

The Infinitive is the full base/stem form used for Future 
tenses , Negatives , Questions , Participle-Gerunds , and combinations 
of the same: 
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3u-na he will say, su-mme he does not say, su-be does he 

say? 

su-ma he who says, su-mme-be doesn't he say?/is it that he 

doesn't say?, etc. 

Commands have only negative an(? polite or urgent modifier 

suffixes, no tense suffixes. Jussive is the same as infinitive, but 

Imperative singular is da instead of nu, reverting to nu for suf- 
fixes: 

Negative suffix -me : su-me let him not say!, nu-me don't say! 

Polite commands (requests) add -si or -ka : ' go-da-si/ ' go-da-ka 
Please sit down! 

Urgent commands add -do or -ki : ' go-da-do/ ' go-da-ki : Sit down 
(ristbt away) ! 

Past/Present "Aorist" tense causes modifications: -mu -nu 

> 1^, -su > -s . 

Castelnuovo 1938: 70 gives ga-nu-ke thou wentest, ga-m-ke 
they went, ga-mu-ke you went, and s-se (for s-ke ) he said, and 
ga-s-se (for ga-s-ke) he went. These seem to be Barka dialect (re- 
call that this sketch is based Oh Marda dialect). Tika dialect: 

-£- becomes -h- with assimilation of -k-, so that gaske ^ 

gahhe/gahe he went; the other persons seem to be the same as in 
Marda. Because they are the same for Type 1 and Type 2 verbs, there 
will be a fuller treatment of tenses and othei^ "transformations" 
further on. 

There is a longer form of the verb "say" that precedes quoted 

speech: a'ke-s-ke he said/sayg, a'ke-na-ke I said/say, etc, e.g. 

unu imesi a'keske * tamma a'we... rie-them-to said, "Today come to 
me ..." . Sometimes ske "h^ said/ etc. may also follow the speech, es- 
pecially if it is aTTong one. Usually one or the other mark off the 
speech, not always both* 

4,1.2 Kinds of stems 

Ordinary verbs may have stems of any length and may be trans- 
itive or intransitive, but do not freely take passive forms; 

'go-s-ke he sat, ramained, 'ga-s-ke he went, walked, travelled 

'o-s-ke he played, 'wa-s-ke he filled, ni-i^i-s-ke he slept 

gon'ne-s-ke he kept, 'nau-s-ke he carried, ii'gi^s-ke he went a- 

xound 

These all use the above "say" formations as suffixes to the 
verb bases, followed by tense and other suffixes. 
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'ga-na-ke I went, 'ga-n-ke thou wentest, you, they went, etc. 

' ga-da gol (sg. impv,), ' ga-mu go! {pi. impv.) 

' ga-nu-m^ don't gol (sg. impv.), 'ga-mu-m4 don't gol (pi. ipv.) 

ga- ' su-mme he did not go, unu ga- ' su-ma ka he is the man who 

went 

Derived verbs (although it could be argued that on the con- 
trary the other parts of speech are derivatives of these verbs) : 

' manna chief, ruler, government, man ' no-s-ke he ruled, governed 

e'teta short, shortly, soon , ete- ' ta-s-ke it was short, soon, 

a short time 

Onomatopoeic verbs : 

tok'ko-s-ke he knocked, hi'ha-s-JcA (donkey) brayed (Barka) 

*buu-s-ke (cock, lion, ox) crows, roai-a, lows 

' uu-3-ke / u ' wu-s-ke (hyena) howls, 'bau-s-ke (dog) barks, 

and many others. Note the similarity to the Engii-sh equivalents 
in some cases. 

Verbs from borrowed words : 

'darra'be-s-ke he tried, endeavored (from Ar. , Tigre ' jar r aba ) 

afi'o-s-ke he made clean, sanctified (Ar. , Tigre 'Tafa he was 

strong, well) 

samaa'na-s-ke he forgave (Ar. ' sam^fi he forgave) 

mar'ro-s-ke he guided, led (Tigre 'marfia he led, guided) 

Stress patterns . (see T2 . 4 , 2.14, i.e. sects. 2.4, 2.14 of 
Thompson 1983) . Stress tends to be on the final syllable of verb 
base for tenses and commands, except for negative tenses, for which 
it shifts to the pronoun suffix. See examples given so far and: 

'gO" ^-ke he sat, gQ- ' su-na he will sit, go- ' sU-mme he did not 
sit, ' su-nni he will not sit, also for Participle-Gerunds/Relat- 
ives go- ' su-ma ka (the) man who sits, (the) sitter, the sitting 

man. Stress also shifts from the pattern of a related part of 
speech to conform to this rule (see derived -^^erbs above) . 

4. ' Type 2 verbs (prefixing ) 

■^ ^ pronoun affixes are prefixes which indicate both subject 
and oDject (see Tucker and Bryan 1966: 583 n. 2 for a note on this 
phenomenon in Maba, Teso, Masai, and Iraqw as well as Kunama; such 
affixes have been called selectors by Whiteley in the case of 
Iraqw, indicators by Bell and Andrzejewski for Somali, see T & R 
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1966: 541, esp. n. 1), Because of some neutralization of the dist- 
inctions among possible pronouns, independent pronouns and nouns 
must be used in some cases where ambiguity may arise. 

4.2.1 Morphophonemics of prefixed verbs 

Castelnuovo (1938) and Tucker and Bryan (1966) assumed that 
all prefixing verbs are vowel-initial (Type 2V henceforth) and did 
not recognize consonant-initial (Type 2C) verbs. ^ For both, shapes 
of subject and object prefixes affect each other according to sing- 
ular/plural distinction, while siibject prefixes show dual also. 
With 2C verbs the prefix (ending in a vowel) is attached directly 
to the verb base. With 2V verbs, complex patterns result from vow- 
el junctions (a.-/ Xr r Or t lir » all of which occur in 2V verbs). 
Sample paradigms are given in Table 2, 

4.2.2 Explanation of Table 2 

i) The illustrative verbs are: 
2C: wii- leave, forgive 
2V: etawa- choose 

ite- r\/ yte- find 

ii) Read horizontally for subjects , vertically for objects, 
and in sets of three in each cell for the three example verbs; 

aba ena-si na-^wii-ke I thee leave, forgive 

aba ena-si 'na-ata'wake I thee choose 

aba ena' si 'na'yteke I thee find, etc. 

iii) Blanks occur where reflexive forms would occur, using 
aynar^a myself, aynea thyself, etc, or ular^a my body/self, ulea 
thyself, etc. (see T3.5.6), in which case the object is treated as 
a third person, e.g. aba aynai^a na-wii-ke I forgive myself. Note 
that this applies also to cases of inclusive forms (where both 
speaker and hearer occur). Alternatively, Passive-Reflexive may be 
used (4.2,15b below) . 

iv) Dittoes are used in the table where a cell is identical to 
those above or otherwise indicated: 

ena/eme/eme aba-s i a-wii-ke thou/you/you-two me forgive, leave 

aba eme-si/^me-si/ime-si/ime-si naa-wii-ke I you/you two/them/ 

them-two forgive, leave 

v) Dotted line (- - -) marks the boundaries between subject- 
dominated aviA objiect-dominated prefixes. The soli^ line (— ) 

jR^rks the boundary between Ist-person dominance and the rest. 
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